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HARRIOT’S STRUGGLES. 

We believe we are not very much accustomed to make extracts from 
other authors ; but when we have opportunity of making such as the 
following, we shall prefer them to any thing we could say ourselves on 
a similar subject. The extract is from “ Lieutenant Harriot’s Struggles 
through Life”—a book no parent can more strongly recommend than 
by saying, that immediately after reading it, he sent it to his own 
children. 

We have another reason for introducing the following extract—It 
breathes a holy spirit of philanthropic religion ; it teaches man to be 
the friend of man. 


*““MY DEAR SON, 

“You are now embarking on the wide ocean of life, the happiness or 
miseries of which will much depend on your own management, care, 
inspection, and fortitude. Ihave endeavoured to do my duty as a parent, 
by giving you an education far beyond what my shattered circumstances 
could prudently afford. Of my affectionate care, from infancy to the 
present period, I need not remind you, were it not to shew, that in the 
government of your conduct through life, you may see the obligations 
you are under to perform acts of reciprocal kindness to others. 

‘Your first, most constant, and never-ceasing duty is to that Being 
who created and gave us life, certainly for some more especial purpose 
than merely to eat, drink, sleep, or waste our time in idle gratifications. 
The various and discordant opinions of mankind respecting the Al- 
mighty, their different modes of: faith concerning his divinity, and con- 
jectures relative to the present and ultimate designs of his Providence 
towards mankind, have caused greater animosities, provoked more quar- 
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rels, and »ccasioned a greater effusion of human blood, attended with dia- 
bolical cruelties, than any other cause that I know of —To avoid such evil 
consequences in this world, is of itself a matter of sufficient concern 
for a wise man seriously to consider the subject; coolly and carefully 
examining, reasoning, and determining for himself, upon the nature of 
his own obligation to that Being; what may rationally be the designs 
of his Providence, in creating and sending him into this world; the 
consequent duties that belong to him through life, with the probability 
of his enjoying a much happier state in another world, according to a 
faithful discharge of those duties; or, by a wilful neglect of them, and 
the commission of actions which his conscience, a faithful monitor in 
the breast of every man, tells him are wrong, to subject himself to a 
deserved punishment of a more miserable existence, where possibly he 
may have to work his redemption by a better conduct. 

“Iam far, my dear son, from asserting that this, or any one other of 
the many religious opinions concerning the future dispensations of 
Providence, is precisely correct; but, if every man were to make up 
Ais own mind, according to the best of his knowledge and information, 
and then act up to what he thinks is right, without disturbing others 
for holding a different opinion, he could scarcely err. 

‘It was about your time of life that I determined to reason, think, 
and judge for myself, in matters of religion, or my duty towards God, 
the world, and myself. My opportunities since, for forming a more 
matured judgment, by observations among so many different nations 
and various modes of faith, have all tended to confirm me in an opinion, 
originating in a comparison of the early prejudices I had imbibed, with 
the many I saw around me, that the religicn of a good man-cannot be bad. 

“‘I conceive it next to impossible, for any rational being to persuade 
himself into a disbelief of a God, or superintending Providence ; who, 
from the works of his creation all around us, our own perceptions, and 
reasoning faculties, we must conclude, is all-powerful, all-wise, and 
beneficent. ? 

** Thus far he has bestowed upon all mankind the power to read and 
understand him: concerning these plain, strong, simplified, attributes of 
the Divinity, there can be no difference in opinion ; and I have found all 
nations and religions, with which I have been acquainted, perfectly to 
agree in these three grand essentials. 

“‘ Finding ourselves here, however, under such Almighty protection, 
what ought we to consider as our best course to ensure his favour? 
Most certainly, to fulfil the duties of the different stations and allot- 
ments through life, in which his Providence places us, to the best of our 
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powcr and knowledge. Self-preservation is admitted byvall as the first 
law of nature ; by which is to be understood a decent care of our worldly 
pursuits, as well as personal defence, by all such fair means as do not 
wilfully, wantonly, or maliciously, injure others; and until a man has a 
family of his own to provide for, his near relations should be considered 
by him asa part of that self, so far as his abilities will enable him to 
give aid and assistance towards their preservation. For instance, should 
it please God to take me from this world before | have done as well by 
your brothers and sisters as I have by you, it will be your duty to sup- 
ply my place with regard to them as far as your power admits. 

* Another grand duty-is the faithful discharge of whatever employ we 
are in. Yours being a military employ, in which you may possibly rise 
to the highest honours of the profession, you should consider it not only 
possible, but probable: let no opportunity, therefore, be omitted to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of military tactics, and donot merely satisfy 
yourself with learning a little parade-duty, as too many do, who then 
think themselves complete soldiers. Be assured, if you neglect to seek 
occasions of instruction while a young soldier, you will find it awkward, 
difficult, and disagreeable, not to say disgraceful, to acquire such 
knowledge afterwards, as is requisite in an old officer. In a young sol- 
dier, there is merit in the acknowledgement of ignorance, with a view 
to gain information ; and his superiors will esteem and honour him for 
such laudable attention to his duty, instead of giving way to idle habits 
and dissipated company. Get early habits of strict attention to your 
duty, and it will grow as you advance in rank, making every thing easy 
and pleasant ; but if this be neglected, the reverse will be the case. 

** In the course of a long military life, you will. ave frequent opportu- 
nities of proving yourself a good citizen of the world, as well as a good 
soldier, by doing good and preventing evil. Attend well to this, and 
steadily discharge the social duties in life; rely firmly on the Provi- 
dence of God, that every thing is wisely ordered for the best, although 
we may not perceive it; and recommend yourself to God by good ac- 
tions that may benefit society, in preference to disputes of faith; act 
thus, and the thoughts of futurity will not occasion you much anxiety. 


“‘Thus much have I thought it my duty to observe on the score of 


religion, without wishing you to pin your faith on mine or any other 
man’s sleeve ; but I do most earnestly wish you to thinkand judge for 


yourself, but with humility; and what your conscience tells you is 


right, act up to.” 
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SERMON. 
By Edward D, Grifin, D. D. 

A Sermow has lately been preached and published, on which, as we 
think, it is within the sphere of our duty to make some remarks. 

It is‘introduced to the public thus: At a meeting of the brethren 
of the Park-Street church, Thursday evening, January 11, 1810, 

** Voted, That the thanks of this church be presented to the Rev. Dr. 
Griffin, for his excellent sermon, delivered at the dedication of our new 
church, on Wednesday, 10th inst. and the clerk be directed to request a 

copy thereof for the press. 
** A true copy of record, 
** Attest, WM. THURSTON, Clerk.” 

The text is from 2 Chron. vi. 18. “ But will God in very deed dwell 
with men on the earth? Behold heaven, and the heaven of heavens, can- - 
not contain thee ; how much less this house which 1 have built.” 

We venture to presume, that in the adoption of texts from scripture 
for the exercise of pulpit eloquence, a delicate distinction should be 
made between those selected for the purpose of explanation, and those 
in themselves exemplificatory. 

In which rank the reverend composer of this sermon intended his 
text to be considered, his subsequent remarks have rendered doubtful : 
but as the meaning of it is net explained, we conclude that he adopted 
it only as a flattering donne bouche to his congregation, that they might 
by expatiation of idea be induced to consider this superb edifice as the 
second temple of a second Solomon. 

This sermon appears to us of so very singular and extraordinary a 
nature, that we should be at a loss how to review it, but that the two 
first lines teach us that by a few quotations it will review itself; for 
the Doctor observes, 

“Such a view of the immensity and omnipresence of God was present- 
ed to the view of Solomon, as he lifted his eyes to heaven, to offer that 
memorable prayer at the dedication of the temple.” 

We congratulate the congregation on such their universal knowledge 
of the Chronicles,as to render no exordium nor antecedents necessary 
from their preacher. 

** While his” (Solomon’s) “ eye surveyed the heavens, which God 
had spread out as a tent to dwell in, while his sublimated mind rose to 
the contemplation of that infinite Being, who suspended from his throne, 
as a mote, the heavens and the earth ; while, from that amazing height, 
he looked down upon the speck which he had called a temple, he cried 
aloud, Will God indeed, &c.” 
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We have frequent cause to regret our deficiency of understanding, 
for we doubt not that many a beautiful “ flower” (of rhetoric) “is born to 
blush unseen” by us, in consequence of the dimness of our mental vision. 
We shall therefore be obliged to any of our correspondents who will so 
explain the meaning of the above quoted passage, as to bring within 
the embrace of our comprehension the propriety of observing in one 
sentence : ** The heavens which God had spread out to dwell in. “ Who 
suspended from his throne, as a mote, the heavens,” (represented a line 
or two before as his dwelling place) “ and the earth.” And, “ Behold, 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee.” 

We admit our apprehensions to be of a very vulgar nature; they are 
startled at recommendations of essential impossibilities. If a cler- 
gyman tells us that God has spread out the heavens as atent to dwell 
in, we can comprehend the meaning of the metaphor, and assent to its 
allusion ; but if he add in the same sentence, and as part of it, that this 
God, who has spread out the heavens as a tent to dwell in, suspends 
from his throne in those heavens, the heavens themselves, as a mote, we 
hesitate : but when we are told in the latter part of the sentence, that 
this heaven which the omnipotent has spread out for himself to dwell in 
cannot contain him, we must think that the collocation of quotations is 
at least improvidently introduced. 

Each metaphor in its proper place, in the old testament, is beautiful, 
and separately they must be admired ; collected metaphors serve only 
to confuse. 

We should also be glad to be informed from what amazing height, 
Solomon, (for if the sentence has any grammatical construction, Solo- 
mon must be the subject,) looked down upon the speck which he had 
called a temple. 

The preacher, to be sure, informs us, in the sublimity of his lan- 
guage, that Solomon was “ elevated on a brazen scaffold.” But this 
scaffold, placed in the midst of the court, was only fiye cubits square 
and three cubits high ; a degree of elevation scarcely enabling him to 
look down on a speck called a temple, of the height of one hundred and 
twenty cubits. 

** A sublimated mind” is an expression, at the meaning of which we 
can only guess. 

We see noreason why the Almighty should be particularly spe- 
cified as the God of Jacob, or as the God of any individual, excepting 
when so quoted from the scriptures. He is the God of our sons, Henry, 
Edward, and William, as muchas he was the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, 
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**Can we presume to hope that he will dwell in the house which we 
have built ?” 

We hopethat all the benevolent influences of the Creator will dwell 
in this as in other churches. : 

We: will now proceed to take into consideration what the Doctor says 
are the three questions which will form the heads of his discourse. 

The first question is,’ “ Does he whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain, dwell in any place 2” 

Without remarking on the doctor’s former quotation, that “ God had 
spread out the heavens as a tent to dwell in,” we will pursue him in his 
own answers to his question. 

He begins them by this admirably scientific and appropriate reply : 
“ The essence of God bears no relation to place, and in respect to his 
knowledge and agency, he is omnipresent.” Can a public professor of 
pulpit eloquence evade his own question thus ? Can he fly from the or- 
deal he himself proposed ? Where is his answer? Whether the essence of 
God bears or not any relation to place, was not the question. It was, 
* does he dwell in any place ?” ‘A strange question we confess, but 
not stranger than the answer. 

“In respect to his knowledge and agency he is omnipresent.” Know- 
ledge and agency attributes of the supreme Being! We are, alas, 
obliged to feel our deficiency of intellect more and more every day ; we 
had hitherto considered knowledge as an acquirement ; and agency as 
the acts of obedience to a superior. When can the meaning of lan: 
guage be acquired ? 

Is not our God omnipresent (in no particular) but in all respects ? 

“‘ Not a dust that is driven by the whirlwind, nor the finest filament 
ofan insect’s wing ; not an atom floating inthe remotest bounds of 
space, but is constantly inspected by hig eye, and upheld and moved by 
his hand.” 

We should be obliged to any person who would inform us in what 
Jatitude and longitude “ the remotest bounds of space” lie; and how 
any atoms can float within the bounds of space, (if it has any bounds) af- 
ter the omnipotent has called order from confusion, and established an 
universe, the planets of which move through their respective annual or- 
bits, uninterrupted by air, and consequently by every thing which air 
would be necessary to support: 

But does Dr. Griffin really think that every particle of dust driven by 
the whirlwind is constantly inspected by the eye of the Almighty ? We 
are ourselves to be sure on/y human beings ; but we think, that if the 
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Doctor’s position be true, we have great reason to thank the Supreme 
Being that, in the inspection, upholding, and moving these atoms, none 
of the dust raised by certain whirlwinds has yet been blown into our 
eyes. : 

We .do not doubt, but that from a segse of right, Dr. Griffin has pro- 
mulgated his opinions; from a sense of right, he will permit us to op- 
pose them. We advance forward to oppose them in a fair, open, but de- 
cided manner. He thinks them right, we think them wrong. He 
preaches, and we write, from the dictates of conscience. This will only 
serve to prove that conscience is not an universal dictator of right or 
wrong ; that conscience is influenced by habit, education, prejudices. 
We are charitable enough to believe that the opinions of the deist, as 
wellas those of the christian ; of the mahometan, as well as the atheist, 
(“if earth hold such a wretch,”) are dictated by conscience; yet can we 
not refuse our assent to this position, that either a Messiah has appear- 
ed, or has not ; that Christ or Mahomet was that Messiah, or was not ; 
that there is a God, oris not. Men decide on such occasions accord- 
ingly to their consciences ; and yet, all cannot be right. 

But before we proceed further into the examination of this work, we 
shall candidly state our reasons fér opposing it generally. 

We think that the opinions contained in it are calculated to reintro- 
duce that blind infatuation and superstition which formerly checked 
the advances of the arts and sciences, and condemned every person of 
superior knowledge to the funeral pile; to obscure the doctrines of 
christianity, and nfake men (and women, which is worse) believe that 
Jesus Christ was not the Saviour of the world; to confuse the writings 
of the Old Testament, and introduce old-fashioned heresies under a 
new garb; in short, to make human beings less happy than they have 
been under a milder system of religion, and consequently to excite 
feelings inconsistent with the general welfare of humanity. 

Upon these principles we shall boldly hereafter proceed in our exam- 
inations of Dr. Griffin’s discourse. 








NEMO NOBODY, ESQ. 
S1r,—Having seen in your Something the complaints of several gen- 
tlemen, who, as well as myself, labour under the disease of Love, I 
make bold to write my case, asking at the same time your advice. 
About three years since, Isaw a young lady whom I shall call Belinda ; 
although she was not decked with Venus-like beauty, yet she had enough 
to attract my attention, and soon after fix my admiration. I was 
then too young to think of a lasting attachment ; yet when two or three 
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days passed without seeing her, I felt uneasy, and with the first shades 
of night, flew to Belinda.—Thus with increasing love passed two years.— 
On the third I was called hence. During my absence I often re- 
joiced that then Ihad an opportunity of putting my attachment to a 
long test—I returned ; I saw Belinda with more real pleasure, than I 
had ever before felt. 

Now, sir, Icome to the present moment. Although I love Belinda 
above all other women, yet I have never declared my sentiments. In 
short, I have been her silent admirer, and as far as possible, have en- 
deavoured to treat her as I do other ladies. This may appear singular, 
but my conduct is founded on what J call prudence, and what others 
term faint-heartedness. 

Judge for yourself, sir, Ihave no other means of maintainance but 
that which I procure by my exertions; nor have I even the prospect of 
arich legacy from arich uncle. Now, would it not be the height of 
fully, under these circumstances, to demand, perhaps obtain the heart 
of one whom I could not marry for a number of years? Read the story 
of Lorenzo, and say whether we ought not to avoid the misfortunes 
which have befallen him. 

Lorenzo received a mercantile education, and being patronized by 
his friends, found himself at twenty-three, in possession of a considera- 
ble sum of money. Lorenzo saw Lucilia, loved and married her. He 
commenced business—The first and second year were attended with 
great success; he met with many losses at sea during the third, and 
the fourth year closed his mercantile career. Lucilia had borne Lo- 
renzo several children ; these in the days of prosperity were the delight 
of Lorenzo and Lucilia. But now the scene was altered; the cries of 
the suffering babes were as daggers in the hearts of their parents. All 
the manly efforts of Lorenzo were blasted by unmerciful creditors. 
The tender nerves of Lucilia could not bear the shock; six months after, 
the failure of her husband, she died! Lorenzo now barely supports him- 
self and children on the hard earned fruit of manual labour. 

Now, sir, frankly give me your opinion on the conduct I ought to 
pursue, and oblige your humble servant. 

Boston, February 1810. J.O. 


SIR, 

Tus isto ask you for what purpose you write— Strange it is”—and 
‘passing strange” that you should so soon forget—the “ World is—as 
it is” “ Alas!” You’r “ Mad”—If you wish the “Something” to “ Blos- 


som and bear fruit under the influence of an enlivening Sun”—do not 
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impose on your Patrons, by the publication of such Letters, as have 
appear’d in the last Number of your Something, from R and S—* The 
greatest error into which periodical writers generally fall, is that of 
thinking themselves wiser than their fellow creatures’? We* are wil- 
ling to acknowledge that your ‘ Sapierice” is superiour to ours—but if 
you wish to please your Patrons, Give them “Something” that will not 
require the ‘‘ Sapience” of yourself to—comprehend—you have at last 


> has become 


made bold to say—that your ‘f Something—Nothing’ 
“Something” indeed—* But it is not what we think ourselves, but 
what the world think of us, that establishes—profit”’—So long as your 
paper is “ Something,” it shall have (as it has had) my patronage—If 
you write to please yourself continue still to fill your Paper with, that, 
which, would require a “ Solon” to interpret—But if you wish to please 
the World (your Patrons) and thereby “Establish profit” give them 
“Something” that will amuse and instruct—something within their 
own comprehension—and vow will soon find that there is “ Spirit 
enough in the Public to support a work of Sensc”—but be assured, 
they never will “ like the monument” stand “ firm in disappointment” — 
If there is ‘much virtue in a name” let it be retain’d in “ Something” 
that it may not be “ green” because it is “read” is the wish of a 
6 Febr’y—1810. PATRON. 
Nemo Nosopy, Esa, 
*t.e. Myself. 


The foregoing is the letter we promised in our last to insert in this 
? 


number : should we receive any complaints from another “ Patron,” we 
trust, that he will not accuse us of imposing on our Patrons, by the 
publication of such letters, as being non-sense. 

Se ee 
N. NOBODY, ESQ, 

Sir,—The practice which certain ladies of this town adopt in fre- 
quenting shops in Cornhill; and taking patterns of goods, without any 
intention of buying, is attended with great inconvenience to us shop- 
keepers, and no benefit to any person, not even to the ladics themselves. 
It prevents us from attending to better customers, and is very injurious 
to our goods. As we know of no remedy but a direct refusal, which 
may be succeeded by very unpleasant consequences, we earnestly hope 
you will in your next number recommend some measures that we may 
adopt to relieve us from this great and growing evil. 

We are, dear sir, yours, &e. A&B 

Boston, February 12, 1810, 
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MESSRS. A. & B, Answer. 





If you will be kind enough to fayour us with your address, we will 
send you weekly a few numbers of our paper, after which you may tell 







your troublesome visitors, that it is deemed ungenerous, and even un- 






lawful, for them to leave your shop without buying “‘ Something.” 






Yours respectfully, N. N. 





———— + @e— 










NEMO NOBODY, ESQ. 
Sir,—In a late party of females, when, of course, each was advocat- 





i ing the privileges and honours of her own sex, the question arose, 






whence the expression of “ Falling in love originated ? As we could not 
































decide the question, it was agreed to refer it to you. Your answer will 
gratify female curiosity, and oblige an old acquaintance. M. G. 


Answer. 
My dear madam, you tax me too hardly, to prove 
Whence arose the expression of “ falling in love ; 
For, beside that my learning can never impart 
Whether falling in love, is a science or art ; 
My attempt to explain, must needs prove me an elf, 
For, to tell you the truth, I ne’er learnt it myself. 
There’s one Ovid, I’m told, cnce wrote something about it, 
But of late, itis said, ’tis the fashion to scout it ; 
And that love’s only now to be look’d for in hovels, 
Or lock’d up in castles, or let loose in novels ; 
Where he frolicks and frisks it so strangely about, 
| That one almost would think he was turn’d inside out. 
Now, before we can reason about any cause, 
We must bring that cause under some ascertain’d laws ; 
| And I fear, (though to you I dare swear ’twill be treason, ) 
That love never will be a fair subject of reason : 
(| And ’tis therefore, I think ’twill be only waste time 
To say more about love, till the end of the rhyme. 
Now, for “ falling’*—aye, falling’s a theme to my mind, 
| ican trace that in genus, in species, and kind, 
Well, then, madam, I’ve search’d through each quarter and nation,. 
And have trac’d every fall, up as far as creation ; 
Nay, yet farther I’ve gone, for I’ve found that there fell 
A great host of bad angels, from Heaven to Hell ! 
But I cannot say this was a falling in love, 
*T was a great falling out with the goodness above. 
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Well, the next fall was Adam's, as simple a tool, 
That did e’er suffer woman to make him a fool ! 
For the man, though in Paradise, strongly wall’d in, 
Did contrive to fall out, but he fell—into sin. 

Then the next fall was Cain’s, and resembled the other, 
But he feli—upon Abel, and murder’d his brother ! 
When again he fell out, with a mark on his face, 
Then he fell into hate, and eternal disgrace : 

And thus even in Nod, when he got him a wife, 

He ne’er fell into love, though he fell into strife. 

But ’twere endless from Abel to Noah to tell, 

Into something or other, thenumbers that fell ; 

?Tis well known from th’ event, that the world in a trice, 
By the devil’s attraction all fell into vice. 

But indeed, my dear madan, ’tis too hard to prove, 
That in all these sad fallings, one fell into love. 

And *twas therefore, perhaps, a just heaven’s decree, 
They should all fall at once in—a deluge of sea ; 

But when Noah, then stood as the world’s only head, 
Just like Adam he fell—but he fell—on his bed. 

Silly Ham too, the younger of Noah’s saved kind, 
Fell like others, but falling, fell—out of his mind. 

In short, trace the scripture from ’ginning to end, 
We find nothing like falling in love to befriend. 
David rose into love, but he fell into crime, 

And e’en Solomon too, the great man of the time, 
When he fell, as all must, let slip all urbanity, 

And fell, strange to tell, not in love, but in vanity. 
Thus it seems man must fall, either one way or other, 
By the hand of a stranger, or hand of a brother ; 
Unless like Lot’s wife, we can make a stout halt, 
And rise all at once—to a pillar of salt ! 

If a fall of this nature, or that we muet prove, 

Then, perhaps the best falling, is fulling—zn Jove. 


—— + ao 


MORE COMPLAINTS. 


Mr. Eprirtor, 


S1r,—Having noticed in your two last numbers of * Something,” the 
complaints of your correspondents T and B, without waiting to learn from 
them what good effects may have resulted through your benevolence in 
Giving publicity to their requests, I am constrained from necessity to 
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prefer my complaint also, which is not a trifling one, through the same 
medium, with your leave, hoping thereby, that either the persons con- 
cerned may observe it and desist from the like practices in future ; or, 
that your judgment shall point out to me some efficient relief. 

I have to inform you, sir, that I too live in a borrowing neighborhood ; 
but wholly unlike the articles borrowed from your correspondent T is 
the article to which I allude—it is my cash. And far more scrious are 
the evils to which I am subjected, than his, when he complains only of 
those articles not being returned, wntil necessity has compelled him ta go 
after them; for I cannot even get my money when I do go after it, and 
that repeatedly. 

A promise that it shall be returned djrectly is all I can obtain ; and 
when I am out of sight, the result proves the promise to be out of 
mind. °*Tis thus Iam made continually to suffer many inconveniences 
in business, beside the waste of a large portion of time in going and re- 
turning on these vexatious excursions ; to disappoint and offend many 
of my best customers, in not being abie to discharge their bills when 
presented ; and in repeated instances am compelled to suffer an injury 
in credit by being presented to the board of directors at the bank, a 
delinquent in the payment of my notes as they become due. 

The remedy which you suggested to T, of placing his loanable articles 
in rotation, will hardly apply to my case: For firstly, when thus ar- 
ranged, ’twould all be cash; and secondly, when it has passed from my 
hands once, the rotation seems to have ceased ; or if not, it is so long 
in performing its revolution, that I sometimes almost despair of its ever 
passing the diameter of its circle. 

I both hope and trust I have a corresponding disposition with my 
neighbours to oblige ; forI acknowledge, that in some instances, I have 
occasion to borrow myself; but those instances would be comparatively 
few, were | not so constantly made the slave of disappointment, through 
the (I will not say wilfully) false promises of others, after their having 
prevailed on my good nature, to lend them my money for a few days. 
For myself, I could wish to discontinue altogether, a practice which I 
consider so very detrimental, particularly to young men who are just 
commencing business, as is that of borrowing and lending money : and 
to place more reliance on internal resources for any exigencies, by 
uniting economy of time to economy in finance, and adding thereto, ap- 
plication and industry. 1 would 

*‘ Neither a bornower, nor a lender be : 
** For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
* And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 
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if, sir, you should think these remarks insufficient to produce a re- 
form, be pleased to instruct me in what way I can gain a relief from 
these perplexities, and you shall command the services of 


Your Friend, 
1Sth February. R. 


SIR, Answer to R. 
Iam no quack-doctor. I possess not any nostrum that will cure all 
diseases. Your pocket disease appears, like many personal complaints, 
to originate in your own carelessness; but as lending moncy is a dis-or- 
der that will soon cure itself, I trust that you will have no future occa- 
sion to apply, as to a physician, to NON, 


—2P + oe 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER SIGNED W. 
To Nemo Nobody, Esq. 

WE regret that the personalities of the very sensible letter from 
which we make the following extract, prevent our inserting the 
whole. 

‘If you are a stranger here, permit me to inform you, sir, that this 
town has, for years back, been infested by bands of Know-Wothings, who 
have had the effrontery to undertake to 1nrorM and correct the pub- 
lic mind, without possessing a single qualification of real genius, wit, or 
learning; sets of guacks, who boasted of nostrums that would give /ife 
and delight to the “ dead and frigid” Bostonians ! By degrees, however, 
the tricks became too stale to take; public opinion either consigned 
them to exile or contempt : Some were Killed out-right, and on their sev- 
eral tombs is placed this clucidative epitaph— Here lies an impostor.” 
These impostors, sir, have surviving friends; and I doubt not you will 
experience, both before and behind you, their “ slang-wanging” attacks : 
They will diss at you, like snakes ; bark at you like dogs; and even try 
to devour you, like wild-cats.—Be not afraid ! they can only make a noise 
and shew their teeth ! If you are fond of amusement, they will furnish 
you enough ; you may laugh till you grow as fat as Faustarr.” 

—— +e 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

WirTu pain we have lately observed a species of cruelty inflicted on 
unoffending animals, which while it can only afford a momentary and 
ungenerous sport to a few individuals, gives all the poignancy of dis- 
tress to the feelings of areally human being. It is a pastime which has 
lately prevailed among idle or unemployed men, which, if unchecked, 
may be imitated by our children, and banish, under the influence of fun, 
the nobler and more liberal sentiments of honour from their breasts. 
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We allude to the wanton barbarity of catching a dog in the street, and 
fastening to him some material of a rattling nature, which drives him 
in a frenzied fury through the streets to injure or be injured. 

Does not the mind of youth suffer from seeing such examples of cru- 
elty practised and permitted ? and is it not the duty of fathers fo dis- 
countenance it ? Youth is imitative; it readily accepts any thing offered 
to its unexamining heart, that looks like frolick. We should therefore 
discourage bad examples. As man advances in years he should advance 
in reflection, and consider the effects his conduct may have on youth. 
Many of the amusements of age may be innocent in themselves, as re- 
specting only the partakers of them, which become pernicious when 
offered to the sight of youth. How much more, therefore, should ac- 
tions, in themselves essentially enormous, be discountenanced by those 
to whom authority has given efficient power to correct them. 


~~ ¢ ae 


The author of the following communication has favoured us with a 
corrected copy, of what we formerly felt ourselves under the necessity 
of declining the publication. To the repeated application, we submit ; 
and if it shall be hereafter proved that by our giving our small portion 
of publicity to the facts therein contained, the described state of the 
abused gifts of providence has been ameliorated, we shall feel happy in 
having contributed to the naturally designed comforts of a lamb. 


For Something. 
NANTUCKET SHEEP. 


Ow a late visit to this place, the history of these poor animals excited 
my compassion. 

These sheep, from six to ten thousand in number, occupy in common 
a part of the island appropriated for their use. Inthis pasture, without 
so much shelter of any kind as that of Jonah’s gourd, they are left to 
pass the entire year, and indeed the whole of their lives. From a naked 
and almost barren soil they are to extract their foog or to starve. Dur- 
ing the most rigorous and inconstant winters they are cruelly abandon- 
ed to all the severities of cold and hunger, either to sustain a miserable 
existence, or to perish, without a single effort to save or relieve them 

It is not uncommon, if Iam Correctly informed, and my information 
was received on the spot, for fifties, and even hundreds of these innocent 
sufferers, driven before a severe snow-storm, chilled to the heart and 
nearly blinded, to fall from a sandy bank which limits one side of their 
inclosure, and to be drowned in the waves. 
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Hard as this death may seem, I consider it as the most fortunate 
part of their destiny. The young too, the tender lambs, are left to be 
wet, chilled, and dwarfed by the cold, or to become food for crows— 
as the season shall decide. The only argument I have heard in favour 
of this practice is this: If these sheep were made comfortable by the 
erection of suitable sheds, they would become too tender, and would 


not go out in bad weather in search of herbage. This plea is worthy of 


those who can make use of it; how much reason however, policy, or 
humanity it may contain, I will submit to the judgment of any tribunal, 
excepting only the proprietors of these unoffending victims. 

January 1810. S. 








For Something. 
TO MISS * * * * # O * *#* 


BricutT Titania have I seen 
Lightly trip the dewy green ; 
Oft I’ve seen her fairy train 
Dance by moonlight on the plain ; 
But in vain was all their art, 
You alone have touched my heart. 
When the balmy evening breeze 
Murmurs through the spreading trees, 
Borne on Zephyr’s airy wing 
Sweetest music will I sing.— “ 
When the storm around you roars, 
When the rain its torrents pours, 
Then in peace your eyelids close, 
For Ariel watches your repose. 

ARIEL. 


a + Ge 


Writers in profound philosophy and abstruse science can only ad- 
dress readers of learning; and learned readers are of necessity few, 
compared with the unlearned and the superficial. But works of moral- 
ity and religion, subjects which equally concern every mortal, ought to 
be addressed and aecommodated to the taste and understanding of all 
who possess common sense; and the more popular they are, the more 
meritorious, because the more useful. KNOX. 

2 +e 
MR. NEMO, 

Last sabbath evei:.:g, lattended the Park-street Church lecture, not 

for the purpose of “ seeing or being seen,” but with the expectation of 
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being gratified and instructed by the discourse of the celebrated pastor, 

to join in the solemnities of the evening—when, to my great disappoint- 
ment, during the whole service, I heard but little, and that little in 
such unconnected parts as to make it wholly unintelligible ; so com- 
pletely was the preacher’s voice drowned in an incessant coughing, and, 
during the sermon particularly, by a continual slamming of the doors, 
occasioned by the passing in and out of boys, (for I cannot impute 
such unbecoming conduct to those who have arrived to years of discre- 
tion.) NowI wish you to state whether, according to your ideas of 
religious duty, it would be inconsistent with the profession of christians, 
were they to absent themselves from public worship when they must be 
sensible they are endangering their own lives, and depriving others of 
the pleasure and advantage of their devotional exercises by their at- 
tendance : also, to remind parents of the impropriety of sending their 
young children to church for the strongest reason why they should be 
kept away—because they are noisy and troublesome at home. 

Before I close I would suggest, whether it would not be a good 
practice to keep the doors of churches fastened during the sermon. 
The only objection I ever heard to a regulation of this kind is, that it 
would be an encroachment upon the privileges of those who are pre- 
vented by necessity from an early attendance. In my opinion, although 
this might be the case were the rule to continue during the whole 
service, yet, as it is impossible, unless the whole of a discourse is heard, 
that it can be understood, confining the regulation to the sermon only, 
completely obviates that objection. ADORATOR. 
February 14th. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In the final arrangement of our paper this week, we are compelled to 
omit many things intended for insertion. The correspondents whose 
letters are inserted without our answers, may expect the subjects of 
them to be fully investigated in our next, and if possible to insert all, 
we will not disappoint any. 

The editors of the Mirror are requested to receive our thanks for the 
exposition of the deception practised on us the last week. Ourselves, 
acquainted with circumstances, to which the allusions in the piece sent 
for insertion were appropriate, we thought it original, and the produc- 
tion of an acquaintance. Although we may have, and indeed have been 
deceived, our judgment cannot be called in question with respect to the 
merits of the piece, after being informed that it was originally inserted 
in the Boston Mirror. 

To Alonzo we apologise. 
Euphemia’s letter is remitted with some remarks. 





















